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SERMON. 


2  Samuel  iii.  38. 

Know  ye  not,  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ? 

These  are  the  words  of  a  great  king;  they  were  spoken  of  a  great 
captain,  and  had  reference  to  a  recent  lamentable  event.  David, 
newly  anointed  to  that  high  and  envied  office,  (verse  4)  was  the  king; 
Abner,  a  brave  man  and  the  general  of  Saul’s  army,  was  the  captain ; 
the  event  was  his  death — an  event,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  treach¬ 
erous,  cruel,  painful,  and  appalling — an  event,  as  abhorrent  to  nature 
as  it  was  contrary  to  generosity  and  to  justice;  and  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  religion — an  event  characterized  by  a  crime,  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  which,  divested  the  foul  perpetrator  of  the  fair  attributes  of 
man,  and  invested  him  with  the  form  and  features  of  a  monster. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  briefly  these:  on  the  death  of 
Saul,  Ishbosheth  his  son  became  his  successor,  and  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  his  father.  But,  in  the  disturbed  and  distracted  state  of 
the  kingdom,  it  required  all  the  wisdom,  bravery,  and  influence  of 
Abner,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  the 
council  in  the  cabinet,  to  keep  the  tottering  crown  on  his  head,  and 
to  save,  even  for  a  time,  this  falling  and  ill-fated  family.  During 
this  period  of  struggle  and  conflict  between  the  house  of  Saul  and 
the  house  of  David,  Abner  may  very  naturally  be  considered  as 
David’s  most  potent  enemy.  But  a  circumstance  now  occurred  which 
made  him  David’s  valuable  and  efficient  friend.  Unhappily  for  him¬ 
self,  Ishbosheth  brought  a  grave  charge,  on  a  delicate  subject,, 
(verse  7)  against  his  general;  a  charge  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
in  the  present  untoward  circumstances  of  his  affairs,  it  was  unwise  to 
prefer;  and,  considering  under  what  obligation  the  king  was  to  his 
general,  ungrateful.  The  consequence  was,  what  might  have  been 
foreseen.  Abner  was  greatly  offended;  and,  partly  from  wounded 
pride,  and  partly  from  worldly  ambition  and  political  expediency, 
(perceiving  that  he  was  on  the  unpopular  and  unprosperous  side,)  he 
made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  David,  which,  being  willingly  accepted, 
he  came  over  with  all  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  to  David,  and 
^  left  Ishbosheth  to  his  inevitable  fate.  A  personal  interview  followed 
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this  reconciliation,  which  was  mutually  satisfactory.  Abner  returned, 
in  faithful  fulfilment  of  his  engagements,  to  finish  the  revolution  in 
David’s  favour,  and  to  bring  over  all  the  tribes  to  acknowledge  their 
new  sovereign.  This  project  was  nearly  accomplished,  when  Joab, 
having  learned  what  had  happened,  sent  a  private  message  in  his 
sovereign’s  name  to  Abner.  Taking  him  aside,  under  pretext  of 
some  private  conference,  to  revenge  his  brother’s  death,  or  through 
secret  jealousy  of  his  future  rivalship,  he  cruelly  killed  him.  A  crime 
this,  foul  and  monstrous  as  it  was,  David,  though  a  king,  had  not 
it  seems,  at  the  present  time,  power  to  punish.  It  was  a  crime  how¬ 
ever  of  which  he  expressed  his  utmost  abhorrence,  from  the  guilty 
knowledge  and  participation  of  which  he  clears  himself,  and  for 
which  he  heaps  reproach  upon  the  head  of  the  guilty  offender,  and  for 
the  effects  of  it,  in  the  loss  of  his  friend,  he  expresses  sentiments  of  the 
sincerest  regret  and  most  poignant  sorrow.  To  do  all  possible  honour 
to  the  deceased,  and  to  shew  respect  to  his  memory,  he  followed  him 
as  chief  mourner  to  the  grave,  and  pronounced  over  him  an  affecting 
oration,  in  which  he  mentions  his  elevated  or  princely  rank,  as  being 
allied  to  the  late  royal  family ;  (1  Samuel  xiv.  50, 51 .)  he  also  pays  a  just 
tribute  of  praise  to  his  personal  courage  and  good  conduct  during 
the  late  war,  and  acknowledges,  in  effect,  his  own  obligation  to  him  in 
the  present  crisis  of  his  affairs,  in  bringing  the  civil  war  to  a  speedy 
Conclusion.  Then  having  addressed  his  officers,  his  household,  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  all  whom  the  solemn  occasion  had  assem¬ 
bled  together  from  the  different  parts  of  the  land, — he  exclaims  in 
the  eloquent  and  forcible  language  of  the  text,  and  which  he  assigns 
as  a  reason  for  this  honour  done  to  his  memory:  “Know  ye  not  that 
there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?”  A 
commendation  this  which  not  only  Abner’s  alliance  to  Saul,  but  his 
place  as  generalissimo  of  the  army,  his  heroic  actions,  his  extensive 
influence,  the  services  he  had  formerly  rendered  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Israel,  and  his  late  services  done  to  David  personally,  may 
reasonably  be  thought  to  claim  and  justify; — a  commendation  which, 
while  it  is  apparently  due  to  Abner,  to  whom  it  is  given,  is  no  less 
honourable  to  the  heart  of  David,  by  whom  it  was  willingly  render¬ 
ed; — a  commendation  this,  which,  if  just  when  applied  to  a  military , 
is  it  not  when  applied  to  a  moral  captain?  if  just  when  applied  to  a 
soldier ,  how  much  more  when  applied  to  a  saint !  if  to  a  Jew ,  is  it 
not  to  a  Christian?  if  applicable  to  Abner,  is  it  not  to  Dr.  Clarke? 
For  if  it  be  great  to  take  away  men’s  lives,  even  in  what  is  called  lawful 
war,  it  must  be  greater  to  save  them,  and  especially  to  save  their 
souls .  I  do  not  therefore  hesitate  a  moment,  to  apply  these  words 
to  the  present  mournful  occasion,  and  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  my 
text,  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen 
this  day  in  Israel?”  And  when  I  mention  Dr.  Clarke’s  name,  and 
say  that  6 he  is  no  more,’  you  will  all,  sighing,  respond,  “alas!  there 
is  a  great  man  fallen  in  Israel.” 
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The  order  of  the  subject  seems  as  follows: 

I.  That  Dr.  Clarke  was  truly  a  great  man. 

II.  That  he  is  dead. 

III.  That  this  should  be  known. 

I.  The  justness  of  the  description  in  our  text,  as  highly  expres¬ 
sive  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  character — “a  great  man.” 

Dr.  Clarke  was  in  the  best,  and  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  word,  “a  great  man,”  whether  we  consider  his  mental,  literary, 
ministerial,  benevolent,  or  moral  character. 

1.  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  man  of  great  mental  vigour. 

The  mind,  it  has  been  said,  is  “the  standard  of  the  man;”  and  so 
it  is,  not  only  as  it  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute,  but  also  as 
it  is  that  which  elevates  one  man  above  another  in  the  scale  of  dig¬ 
nity,  of  influence,  of  eminence,  and  of  excellence:  for  “knowledge 
is  power,”  is  honour,  and  is  prerogative.  Among  the  human  species 
there  is  probably  as  great  a  difference  in  the  measure  of  mind,  as  in 
that  of  bodily  stature.  Some  men  are  intellectually  low  and  little, 
feeble  and  dwarfish,  and  poor  in  mental  treasure;  while  others  are 
like  Saul,  who  was  “  higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders 
and  upwards,”  being  the  tall  sons  of  Anak,  and  opulent  in  internal 
wealth.  These  are  men  of  mighty  minds,  “men  of  renown,  famous 
in  the  congregation,”  intellectual  “giants  in  the  earth” — the  master 
minds — the  mental  sovereigns — the  ruling  spirits  of  this  lower  world; 
men  having  such  native  energy,  such  an  elasticity  or  spring  of  mental 
powers;  such  intellectuality;  so  wide  a  capacity  as  to  take  in  objects 
of  immense  magnitude;  men  of  such  Herculean  power,  as  in  the 
march  of  intellect  to  travel  in  the  greatness  of  their  wondrous,  de¬ 
lighted,  and  untired  strength,  grappling  with  strong  opposing  obstacles, 
removing  mountain  barriers  out  of  the  way,  winning  new  victories, 
achieving  new  marvels,  and  gaining  new  glories.  So  “God  gave  to 
Solomon  a  wise  and  understanding  heart.”* 

Among  the  men  of  lofty  intellect  was  Lord  Bacon — whose  mighty 
mind  embraced  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  penetrated  the  vast  sys¬ 
tem  of  nature,  and  passed  the  “flaming  boundaries  of  this  world;” 
who,  by  the  principles  of  his  inductive  philosophy,  demolished  the 
huge  and  shapeless  pile  of  error,  the  work  of  ages,  and  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  structure  of  knowledge,  since  reared  by  other 
hands,  a  structure  fair  in  its  proportions,  magnificent  in  its  scale, 
beneficial  in  its  uses,  and  one  that  shall  be  imperishable  by  time. 
Among  the  men  of  mighty  minds  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton — by  whose 
wonderful  genius  the  laws  of  gravitation  were  established,  and  great 
discoveries  made  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  optics.  Among 
the  men  of  mighty  minds  was  Locke — who  successfully  opened  th 
world  of  mind ,  and  reduced  the  mental  chaos  to  order,  explored  the 

*  1  Kings  ii.  12. 
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rich  mine  of  internal  wealth,  and  instructed  men  how  to  work  it  out 
to  advantage,  by  teaching  them  to  think  aright.  Among  the  men 
of  mighty  minds  was  the  immortal  Richard  Baxter,  a  man  of  vast 
natural  powers,  of  considerable  learning,  of  deep  and  ardent  piety, 
and  of  great  usefulness — one  of  the  greatest  divines  with  which 
England,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  has  at  any  time  been 
blessed. 

And  among  the  men  of  mighty  minds,  (not  to  mention  Wesley, 
Fletcher,  and  others,)  was  certainly  Dr.  Clarke.  He  was  blessed  with 
original,  strong,  and  capacious  mental  powers.  Hence  his  perception 
was  quick  and  clear,  his  discernment  keen  and  acute,  his  judgment 
sound  and  solid,  his  memory  strong  and  retentive,  his  penetration 
deep  and  piercing,  his  taste  judicious,  correct,  and  manly,  his  ima¬ 
gination  inventive  and  lively,  his  views  large  and  comprehensive,  his 
reasoning  powers  uncommonly  forcible  and  commanding.  All  these 
mental  powers,  uniting,  as  they  did  in  him,  in  an  eminent  degree* 
constituted  true  Intellectual  Greatness.  Hence  there  were  perhaps 
very  few,  if  any,  who  excelled  him  in  sublimity,  in  strength,  and  in 
grandeur  of  genius.  Of  this  mental  vigour,  the  Doctor  gave  early  and 
late  unquestionable  evidence.  In  his  youth,  before  he  left  home, 
his  talents  and  knowledge,  far  beyond  his  years,  attracted  the  notice 
of  those  around  him.  When  at  Kingswood  school,  he  excelled  his 
fellows,  and  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  master.  And, 
like  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Joseph  Benson,  when  at  Oxford,  he 
had  soon  learned  all  that  was  to  be  taught.  In  his  manhood,  his 
aptitude  in  learning  languages  was  singular  and  extraordinary,  and 
liis  acquisitions  of  general  knowledge  were  extensive,  various,  and 
profound;  and  consequently  proved  him  to  be  blessed  with  great 
natural  abilities — powers  which  remained  in  great  and  unfading 
vigour  to  the  close  of  life. 

2.  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  man  of  great  literary  labours. 

Some  men,  naturally  blessed  with  strong  intellectual  power,  and 
endowed  with  uncommon  vigour  of  mind,  unhappily  for  themselves 
and  others,  have  either  unprofitably  and  criminally  buried  them  in 
indolence,  or  wantonly  and  wickedly  perverted  them  to  the  base  and 
pernicious  purposes  of  vice  and  infidelity.  In  the  first  case,  their 
light  is  hid  under  a  bushel;  in  the  second,  it  is  made  a  false  beacon 
to  shipwreck  unwary  souls.  From  both  these  evils  and  dangers, 
Dr.  Clarke  was  mercifully  preserved.  For  what  he  had  received 
from  nature  was  sanctified  by  grace ,  improved  by  great  diligence , 
and  used  for  the  best  of  purposes.  Industry  was  evidently  one  of  his 
most  striking  characteristics.  But  his  was  the  industry,  not  of 
feebleness  but  of  strength ;  the  industry  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
own  powers,  and  putting  them  forth  nobly,  piously,  delightfully, 
efficiently,  and  profitably.  By  early  rising,  he  saved  much  precious, 
time,  after  the  example  of  his  father  in  the  Gospel.  Much  time  he 
saved  through  his  instruction,  by  avoiding  unnecessary,  trifling,  and 
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unprofitable  visits.  And  much  time  he  redeemed  by  his  mode  of 
study  when  travelling,  which  was  by  committing  to  memory  the  verbs 
or  the  more  difficult  parts  of  some  new  language.  And  thus  by 
diligent  occupation  of  his  original  talent,  it  was  greatly  increased,  and 
consequently,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  of  providence,  and 
of  grace,  he  had  “  abundance ;”  he  became  uncommonly  opulent  in 
intellectual  wealth.  Nor  were  his  acquisitions  confined  to  a  single 
science,  or  to  a  few  branches  of  literature,  for,  if  he  did  not  embrace 
the  circle  of  the  sciences,  it  is  certain  that  his  wide  grasp  of  intellect  took 
in  many  of  them;  including,  among  others,  logic,  philology,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  belles-lettres,  sacred  criticism,  and  medical 
science;  for  though  it  is  not  generally  known,  he  was  a  physician . 
And  the  proof  of  this  statement  need  not  be  sought  from  any  general 
or  indirect  source;  for  himself  has  told  us  that  “he  meddled  with 
all  wisdom.”  And  this  may  be  further  very  satisfactorily  evidenced 
by  a  reference  to  his  numerous,  learned,  valuable,  edifying,  and  use¬ 
ful  works,  which  bespeak  the  native  strength,  wealth,  and  abundant 
resources  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  which  exhibit  stupendous  labours 
of  intellect;  works  which  are  now  before  the  public,  and  which  “praise 
him  in  the  gate,”  in  the  closet,  in  the  cottage,  (and  may  I  not  say  ?)  in 
the  college,  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  temple; — a  praise  which  is  loud; 
for  it  finds  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  thousands :  and  it  will  be  lasting; 
for  the  breast  of  the  unborn  will,  in  future  times,  respond  to  the  sound. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  nature,  number,  magnitude,  and  quality 
of  his  works,  would  be  at  once  a  sure  proof  and  an  ample  illustration 
of  the  above  remark; — works  these  which  not  only  prove  him  to  be  a 
man  of  very  extensive  and  various  learning,  but  which  also  procured  for 
him  high  and  not  reluctant  literary  honours;  gave  him  great  influence 
among  the  reading  and  intelligent  classes  of  the  community;  and 
likewise  by  the  celebrity  they  attached  to  his  name,  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  many  learned  men,  some  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  some  men  of  rank,  particularly  his  Royal  Highness  the 
excellent  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  honoured  him  with  his  society  and 
shewed  him  great  respect.  But  of  all  his  works,  his  noble  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  largest ,  and  will  be  his  most  lasting 
monument.  Excepting  a  few  peculiarities,  (call  them  excrescences) 
that  I  do  not  believe,  and  probably  never  shall;  it  is  a  work  which,  for 
its  learning,  its  general  information,  its  luminous  exposition  of  divine 
truth,  and  its  faithful  and  forcible  application  to  the  sinner’s  con¬ 
science, — has  not  its  equal  in  the  English  language :  and  while  that 
language  lasts,  and  good  sense  and  piety  are  favourably  regarded 
among  men,  that  work  will  be  held  in  high  and  general  estimation. 

3.  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  man  of  great  ministerial  efficiency. 

To  the  holy  ministry,  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  own  mind  and  in  that  of 
others,  was  clearly  called,  and  for  it  he  was  no  less  admirably  quali¬ 
fied.  For  when  we  consider  the  native  strength  of  his  mind,  his 
literary  acquirements,  his  extensive  and  critical  acquaintance  with 
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the  various  languages  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  originally 
written,  his  immense  stores  of  knowledge  derived  from  very  exten¬ 
sive  reading  and  general  literature;  and  when  we  mention  his  deep 
personal  piety,  his  habit  of  meditation  and  prayer,  and  his  making 
the  Bible  his  great  study ;  and  when  we  know  that  he  brought  all 
his  mighty  powers  of  mind,  and  rich  treasures  of  knowledge  gathered 
from  all  quarters,  as  aids  in  this  sacred  work — none,  not  even  the 
most  scrupulous  or  sceptical,  will  for  a  moment  doubt  his  being  highly 
qualified  to  understand  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  himself,  or 
his  ability  clearly,  fully,  and  forcibly  to  teach  it  to  others.  Unques¬ 
tionably  he  was  an  able  minister.  His  own  mind  being  richly  stored 
with  knowledge,  he  was  able  on  all  occasions  to  bring  out  of  his  treasury 
things  new  and  old,  and  to  give  to  every  one  his  portion  of  meat  in 
due  season.  The  general  character  of  the  Doctor’s  preaching  was 
of  the  expository  kind.  Hence  he  calls  himself  “an  expounder  of 
God’s  Holy  Word.”  He  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  model  that 
recorded  in  Nehemiah:  “So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law 
of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reading.”  But  whatever  was  the  method  adopted  by  him, 
his  matter  was  always  excellent  and  important;  his  ^manner,  master¬ 
ly,  and  the  effect  great  and  surprising.  Occasionally  he  was  critical, 
but  always  evangelical;  always  animated  and  earnest,  always  edify¬ 
ing,  always  faithful,  always  close  pointed,  and  powerful.  His  thoughts 
were  generally  great,  and  sometimes  sublime;  his  language,  however, 
was  always  plain,  perspicuous,  and  familiar.  Hence  his  preaching 
was  understood  by  the  illiterate,  while  it  was  acceptable  to  the  learn¬ 
ed,  and  useful  to  all,  because  lucid  and  forcible.  The  extent  and 
spirituality  of  the  divine  law,  the  sinner’s  utter  helplessness  without 
divine  grace,  the  personal  dignity  of  the  divine  Saviour,  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  Christian  atonement,  the  justification  of  a  sinner 
by  faith  alone,  and  his  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  stated 
clearly.  Under  his  ministry,  the  sinner  was  sure  to  feel  that  he  was 
brought  to  his  own  bar,  and  to  that  of  his  Maker’s.  He  threw  his 
whole  self,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  head  and  heart,  parts  and  powers, 
into  his  work.  “Because  the  preacher  was  wise,  he  sought  out 
acceptable  words,”  always  using  beaten  oil  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  Never,  in  his  public  addresses,  did  he  offer  either  to 
God,  or  to  his  people,  “that  which  cost  him  nothing.”  Animated 
and  filled  with  his  subject,  the  kindled  fire  increased  as  he  advanced, 
his  mind  always  rising  with  the  occasion,  and  ever  equal  to  it. 
Rich  and  inexhaustible  in  his  own  resources,  he  brought  a  mass  of 
knowledge  to  bear  on  his  ministry,  put  great  power  and  life  into 
his  several  subjects,  threw  sheets  of  light  upon  his  text,  and  poured 
torrents  of  love  on  his  audience.  Doing  honour  to  the  grace  of  God, 
he  delighted  to  exhibit  a  free,  a  full,  and  a  present  salvation ;  to  set 
before  men  the  willingness  of  God  to  receive  his  penitent  returning 
children,  however  unworthy  or  vile.  Here  he  reigned  and  triumphed ! 
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was  in  his  greatest  glory  and  joy.  Not  perhaps  remarkable  beyond 
others  in  the  talent  of  awakening  sinners,  though  in  that  he  was  not 
deficient ;  but  in  building  up  the  saints,  in  unfolding  the  sublime 
doctrines,  in  enforcing  the  great  duties  of  religion,  in  drawing  hearers 
to  the  house  of  God,  in  raising  Methodism,  and  enlarging  the  Church 
of  Christ;  in  fulness  of  power,  in  majesty,  and  grandeur, — he  was 
pre-eminently  great.  With  these  splendid  talents,  this  great  learning, 
with  his  spirit  of  preaching,  and  his  burning  zeal  for  God  and  immor¬ 
tal  souls — no  wonder  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  useful,  and,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  popular  preacher;  no  wonder  that  from  the 
commencement  of  his  brilliant  course  to  its  glorious  close,  his 
preaching  was  attended  by  listening  and  delighted  thousands.  If  it 
be  doubted  whether  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  great  preacher,  go  inquire 
from  “  Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  Ulyricum,”  from  Dover  to 
Dublin;  from  the  Land’s  End  of  Cornwall  to  the  North  of  Scotland; 
from  Guernsey  to  the  Shetland  Isles.  Ask  at  Manchester,  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  at  London,  and  other  large  towns  and  cities  in  this  kingdom 
where  he  “did  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  gave  full  proof  of  his 
ministry,”  where  admiring  thousands  followed  and  applauded  him. 
Enquire  in  every  principal  place  in  the  three  kingdoms;  and  you  will 
receive  for  answer  that  he  was  “  a  burning  and  shining  light” — the 
great  master  workman,  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  divid¬ 
ing  the  word  of  truth  and  delivering  it  with  great  ^eloquence  and 
equal  energy. 

4.  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  man  of  great  benevolent  exertions. 

Awake  to  the  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  watchful  for  opportunities  to  do  them  good,  he  not  only 
cordially  co-operated  in  the  benevolent  efforts  of  others;  but  to  prevent 
or  mitigate  human  misery,  devised  plans  of  his  own.  Here  indeed 
a  wide  field  of  remark  presents  itself  to  our  view ;  but  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  instances  which  might  be  adduced,  illustrative  of  this  part  of 
our  subject,  we  shall  select  only  a  few,  which  shew  that,  ready  to  every 
good  work,  his  mind  like  his  great  master’s,  was  active  in  benevolence: 
that  as  far  as  he  had  opportunity  he  did  “good  to  all  men,  but 
especially  to  the  household  of  faith.”  The  Wesleyan  Preacher’s 
Annuitant  Fund,  or  Benevolent  Society  originated  with  him; — an 
institution  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  preachers  exclu¬ 
sively,  except  the  occasional  legacies  of  a  very  few  rich  and  generous 
friends,  who  kindly  assist  it; — an  institution  which  has  been  the 
merciful  means  of  saving  several  of  your  aged  and  afflicted  ministers 
and  their  widows  from  great  temporal  distress,  not  to  say  absolute 
want.  Other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  have,  I  understand, 
been  formed  and  fostered  by  him  in  Liverpool,  and  in  other  large 
towns  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  benefit  of  our  people.  The  Stranger’s 
Friend  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  destitute  and 
afflicted  strangers,  was,  in  its  origin,  all  his  own.  His  cheerfully 
taking  upon  himself  the  labour  of  educating  the  two  Budhist  priests 
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that  came  some  years  ago  from  India  to  this  country,  and  the  great 
pains  he  took  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  religion,  shewed  the 
benevolence  of  his  disposition.  That  great  and  splendid  charity, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  met  with  his  entire  approba¬ 
tion  and  countenance.  To  this  illustrious  and  exalted  institution,  he 
had  an  opportunity  at  one  time  of  rendering  some  important  service, 
in  assisting  in  the  translation  of  a  very  difficult  language;  a  service 
which  he  very  willingly  performed.  One  instance  among  many  of 
his  noble  disinterestedness  connected  with  this  society,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention.  For  his  great  service  to  that  institution  as 
mentioned  above,  the  committee  sent  him  a  present  of  JP50,  which 
he  generously  returned,  expressing  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to 
further  in  any  way  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Bible.  In  Christian 
missions,  having  for  their  object  the  illumination  and  salvation  of 
the  heathen  world,  he  felt  a  large  and  lively  interest,  he  was  a  warm 
and  zealous  advocate,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  their 
funds,  and  by  consequence,  to  the  furtherance  of  their  object,  by  his 
excellent  speeches  and  by  his  influence  with  his  opulent  friends. 
His  personal  labours  and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  Shetland  mission, 
and  the  pecuniary  aid  he  procured  for  it  from  the  benevolent,  are  well 
known  to  many.  And  the  last,  though  not  the  least  of  his  benevolent 
exertions  were  those  he  made  in  behalf  of  his  native  country — interest¬ 
ing,  but  poor,  blind,  and  miserable  Ireland — to  benefit  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  by  the  creation  of  schools  in  its  darkest  corners,  and  among  its 
most  neglected  population;  not  only  giving  them  gratis  education  and 
Christian  instruction  by  pious  men,  but  in  some  cases,  clothing  the  chil¬ 
dren  thus  taught.  And  what  shall  I  say  more?  for  the  time  would  fail 
to  tell  of  the  many  sermons  he  has  preached  for  distressed  chapels, 
for  Sunday  and  day  schools,  for  a  vast  variety  of  local  and  public  chari¬ 
ties,  all  of  which  had  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  the  weight  of  his 
influence,  and  all  found  in  him  a  willing,  a  warm,  an  able,  an  eloquent, 
and  an  efficient  advocate.  To  him  therefore  may  be  applied  the  fine 
language  of  Job  (xxix.  11 — 16.)  “When  the  ear  heard,  then  it 
blessed  me;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me;  because 
I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  me:  and  I  caused  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  I 
put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me:  my  judgment  was  as  a  robe 
and  a  diadem.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  wras  I  to  the  lame. 
I  was  a  father  to  the  poor;  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I 
searched  out.”  All  these  benevolent  exertions  in  him,  arose  from 
benevolence  of  principle ,  and  this  benevolence  of  principle,  from  the 
grace  of  God  teaching  him,  that  “he  that  loveth  God  should  love  his 
brother  also,”  and  should  glorify  God  by  doing  good  to  man. 

Fifthly  and  finally,  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  man  of  great  moral  worth . 

And  this  is  of  prime  importance,  and  of  indispensable  necessity  to 
man,  both  in  regard  to  his  present  peace,  honour  and  happiness,  and 
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to  his  future  prospects.  This  is  high  and  holy  ground.  For  after  all, 
true  goodness ,  which  is  alone  time  greatness,  makes  more  than  monarchs, 
— it  makes  humble,  honest,  holy  men.  This  is  the  brightest  ornament 
of  human  nature,  the  loveliest  array  of  the  angelic,  and  the  fairest 
image  of  the  divine.  This  is  the  enhancing  and  crowning  blessing, 
that  in  which  all  excellencies  beneficially  meet,  and  beautifully 
mingle;  that  which  stamps  a  value  and  reflects  a  lustre  on  all 
other  things.  For  piety,  like  added  stars,  gives  new  lustre  to  the 
skies.  This  is  every  thing — is  all  and  in  all.  This  quality  is  hea¬ 
venly  nobility,  and  constitutes  and  ennobles  the  saints.  Hence  on  its 
account  “the  righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbour ;” 
“Jabezwas  more  honourable  than  his  brethren ;”  and  “the  saints 
are  the  excellent  of  the  earth.”  For  without  personal  excellence  or 
moral  worth,  what  avails  the  mightiest  mind?  what  the  most  learned 
literary  labours?  what  the  most  splendid  preaching  talents?  what  the 
most  captivating  eloquence?  what  even  the  greatest  or  most  enlarged 
benevolent  exertions?  What  St.  Paul  said  of  the  utter  insufficiency 
and  even  worthlessness  of  all  other  gifts  in  the  absence  of  charity,  is 
true  here — “  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  a  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
mysteries,  and  all  knowledge;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that 
I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing. 
Charity  never  faileth:  but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall 
fail;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be 
knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.”  Charity  therefore  has  the  pre¬ 
eminence.  And,  to  all  his  other  great  and  shining  qualities,  Dr. 
Clarke  added  this  also  of  true  goodness.  For  like  Barnabas,  he  was 
“a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith.”  He  was  a 
man  of  genuine,  deep,  ardent,  and  uniform  piety,  of  Christian  sim¬ 
plicity  and  sincerity,  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  of  inflexible  integrity, 
of  purity  of  mind  and  of  morals,  of  high  spirituality,  of  great  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  mind,  of  unflinching  firmness,  and  of  fixed  resolve  in 
good.  This,  this  is  true  greatness — this  the  noblest  acquirement, 
that  can  adorn  or  dignify  man  with  unfading  glory.  This  glory  had 
Dr.  Clarke,  for  he  not  only  acted  a  splendid  part  in  public,  but  a 
very  amiable  one  in  private  life.  His  great  moral  acquirements 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  his  great  intellectual  ones.  If,  therefore, 
talents  in  him  were  “pictures  of  silver,”  his  virtues  were  doubtless 
apples  of  gold.”  These  virtues  gave  worthiness  to  all  his  other 
accomplishments.  His  devotedness  to  God  and  his  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  before  men,  crowned  all  his  other  uncommon  excellences. 
For  he  was 

- “Worthiest  by  being  good, 

Far  more  than  great  or  high.” — Milton . 

His  moral  excellence  appeared  in  every  relation  of  life  which  he  filled 
and  adorned.  For  as  a  father,  he  was  tender  and  kind;  as  a  husband , 
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faithful  and  affectionate;  as  a  friend ,  warm,  affable  and  constant;  as 
a  Christian ,  consistent  and  exemplary;  as  a  minister ,  zealous  and 
devoted;  and  as  a  wmw,  honourable,  amiable,  and  excellent.  Thus 
shewing  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  had  called  him  out  of  dark¬ 
ness  into  his  marvellous  light,  by  adorning  the  Gospel  of  God  in  all 
things,  and  by  letting  “his  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they,  see¬ 
ing  his  good  works,  might  glorify  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 
Thus  Dr.  Clarke  was  great  in  moral  excellence,  which  is  true  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  root  or  source  of  all  other  greatness.  For  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  formed  his  character  and  sustained  it,  and  beautifi¬ 
ed,  ennobled,  and  blessed  it. 

Thus  Dr.  Clarke  was  great  as  a  man — great  as  minister — great  as 
a  scholar — great  as  a  philanthropist — and  he  was  great  as  a  Christian. 

II.  But  we  now  notice,  secondly,  the  solemn  event  here  announced: 
he  “is  fallen”  by  the  hand  of  death.  Great  as  he  was,  he  has  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  great  destroyer.  All  we  shall  say  on  this  part  of  our 
subject  will  be  confined  to  the  notice  of  the  chief  circumstances  re¬ 
garding  the  manner  of  his  death.  And  these  are  the  following. 

1.  The  great  and  good  Dr.  Clarke  died  in  some  respects  unex¬ 
pectedly .  To  the  Doctor  himself,  probably,  death  was  not  unexpect¬ 
ed.  For  there  is  apparently  good  reason  to  conclude  that,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  in  his  own  apprehension,  “  the  time  of  his  de¬ 
parture  was  at  hand;”  good  reason  to  conclude  that  he  believed 
he  had  then  “fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,”  as  well  as  “kept  the 
faith,”  and  that  he  should  speedily  “finish  his  earthly  course,”  and 
therefore  soon  receive  the  just  reward,  the  “crown  of  righteousness 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  J udge  should  give  him.”  He  seemed  to 
have  heard  the  voice  of  God  addressed  to  Moses,  now  addressed  to 
himself,  “get  thee  up  into  the  mount  and  die.”  There  was,  I  say, 
ground  to  believe  that  he  had  a  conviction  in  his  mind  of  the  near 
approach  of  his  death,  before  it  happened.  Not  only  because  the 
usual  appointed  time  “for  man  to  dwell  upon  earth”  was  come,  the 
term  of  his  “three  score  years  and  ten”  was  expired;  but  because  he 
had  a  strong  presentiment  in  his  own  mind,  that  “this  year  he  should 
die.”  Hence  at  an  early  period  of  the  late  Conference,  he  addressed 
the  President,  stating  he  had  in  his  possession  some  documents  of 
great  importance  to  the  Wesleyan  connexion,  which  he  wished  to 
deliver  up  to  him  then,  not  expecting  that  he  should  have  another 
opportunity  of  doing  it.  And  hence,  when  his  station  was  under 
consideration,  he  addressed  the  brethren  affectionately,  saying,  that 
they  might  save  themselves  the  time  and  trouble:  adding,  “for  my 
next  appointment  will  be  in  the  Isle  of  Sky;”  intimating,  doubtless, 
that  he  expected  soon  to  be  removed  to  another  and  better  world. 
Virtually  saying  in  the  language  of  Peter,  “knowing  that  shortly  I 
must  put  off  this  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  hath  shown  me.” 
2  Peter  i.  14.  An  impression  this  which  may  have  been  strength- 
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ened,  if  not  occasioned,  by  his  late  illness  in  Ireland,  and  by  the 
perilous  situation  of  himself  and  his  brethren  during  the  Conference 
in  Liverpool,  where  so  many  hundreds  were  swept  away  by  the  cho¬ 
lera.  But  still,  as  the  Doctor  had  partly  recovered  from  his  late 
illness,  as  he  had  providentially  escaped  from  the  danger  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  arrived  safe  at  home;  and  finally,  as  his  constitution, 
originally  strong,  though  much  injured  by  intense  study,  had  yet 
considerable  strength,  it  was  but  natural  for  his  family  and  friends, 
to  hope  and  anticipate  for  him  “  another  and  yet  another  year.”  And 
if  it  were  too  much  to  hope  for  the  number  of  Hezekiah’s  added 
years,  (15,)  they  might  reasonably  hope  that  a  few  years  would  be 
added  to  his  valuable  life  and  labours :  that  he  might  be  yet  spared  a 
little  longer  “  to  bless  his  household”  by  his  piety  and  his  prayers ; 
yet  be  spared  to  bless  his  neighbourhood ,  by  his  presence  and  his 
example;  yet  be  spared  to  bless  the  circuit  on  which  he  was  station¬ 
ed,  by  his  counsel  and  occasional  labours;  yet  be  spared  to  bless  the 
metropolis ,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  resided,  by  his  frequent  visits; 
yet  be  spared  to  bless  the  connexion  to  which  he  belonged,  by  the 
extensive  commission  he  had  received;  (for  he  was  made  by  the  late 
Conference,  not  only  Metropolitan  of  all  England,  but  also  of  Ireland, 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man;)  yet  be  spared  to  benefit  many 
persons  of  other  Christian  denominations ,  who  would  be  drawn  by 
the  celebrity  of  his  name,  to  sit,  at  least  occasionally,  under  his  edifying 
ministry; — and  in  a  word  it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  hope,  that 
his  valuable  life  would  be  spared  yet  a  little  while,  that  he  might 
bless  the  world  by  more  of  his  admirable  writings.  And  it  is  natural 
to  hope  for  what  we  wish,  and  expect  to  realize  what  we  hope  for. 
But  in  this  case,  all  their  fair  and  fond  hopes  were  confounded  and 
cut  off  And  consequently  as  far  as  his  family  and  friends  (and  the 
latter  were  tens  of  thousands)  were  concerned,  the  Doctor^  death 
was  unexpected. 

2.  Dr.  Clarke  fell  by  the  hand  of  death  comparatively  suddenly . 

The  cholera,  of  which  he  died,  was  formerly  the  scourge  of  Asia, 
but  now,  of  Europe  and  of  America,  and  is  destined,  I  fear,  ulti¬ 
mately  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  whole  earth,  doubtless  for  the  sins  of 
its  inhabitants.  This  awful  visitation  of  heaven,  this  “  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,”  and  this  destruction  that  “wasteth  at  noon¬ 
day,”  has  been  permitted  to  fall  chiefly  on  the  vicious  and  the  vile, 
whom  it  found,  by  their  sinful  excesses  and  crimes,  prepared  to  be¬ 
come  its  ready  victims:  and  already  it  has  made  awful  havock 
among  the  ranks  of  the  ungodly.  But  though  it  has  fallen  heaviest 
on  these,  it  has  not  fallen  on  them  exclusively.  For  several  temper¬ 
ate  and  holy  men,  and  some  Christian  ministers  of  various  denomi¬ 
nations,  have  fallen  victims  to  it;  and  in  our  connexion,  among 
others,  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Storry,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Clarke. 
And  such  is  the  nature  of  this  dire  and  dreadful  disease  with  which 
this  great  man  was  attacked,  that  it  generally  does  its  terrible  and 
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destructive  work  on  the  victim  it  seizes,  quickly,  when  fatally- 
hurrying  by  its  violence  and  its  virulence,  the  soul  out  of  the  body 
and  the  world;  rudely  and  roughly  loosing  “the  silver  cords ;” 
violently  breaking  “the  golden  bowl;”  dashing  to  pieces  the  “pitcher 
at  the  fountain,”  and  “breaking  the  wheel  at  the  cistern.”  Such  is  its 
frightful  energy,  that  persons  are  seized  in  the  midst  of  health;  and 
dissolution  usually  follows  in  a  few  hours  after  the  attack.  “Then 
the  body  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  wras,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  it.”  This  was  precisely  the  case  with  our  excellent  brother. 
For  though  not  quite  well,  we  are  informed  that  he  left  home  on  the 
Saturday  previous  to  his  death,  and  arrived  at  his  friend’s  house  at 
Bayswater,  to  be  in  readiness  for  his  sacred  work  on  the  ensuing 
Sabbath.  At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening  he  retired  to  rest  without 
any  apprehension  of  even  distant  danger.  He  was,  however,  taken 
ill  in  the  night,  was  worse  in  the  morning,  and  his  disorder  increased 
so  much,  and  made  such  rapid  and  fearful  ravages  on  his  constitution 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  return 
home,  though  it  was  only  the  short  distance  of  seventeen  miles ;  and 
at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  expired.  Hence  the  time  that 
intervened  between  the  attack  of  the  cholera  and  the  fatal  catastrophe 
which  unhappily  followed,  was  barely  sufficient  to  allow  his  deeply 
distressed  wife  to  arrive  in  time  to  witness  the  sad  sight  of  her  be¬ 
loved  husband  fast  sinking  into  the  cold  arms  of  death,  and — what 
added  to  the  anguish— unconscious  of  her  presence.  Thus 

“  His  body  with  his  charge  laid  down. 

And  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live/' 

Thus  he,  gloriously  finishing  all,  in  one  day’s  struggle  and  on  an 
earthly  Sabbath,  entered  the  heavenly  Sabbath — the  saints’  everlast¬ 
ing,  unbroken  rest — that  rest  “  which  remains  for  the  people  of 
God” — the  Sabbath  of  heaven.  Thus  this  great  man,  a  man  so 
richly  furnished,  so  eminently  useful,  is  taken  away  by  a  compara¬ 
tively  sudden  stroke,  and,  after  but  a  few  hours’  illness,  his  brightly 
burning  lamp  is  for  ever,  as  to  this  life,  extinguished. 

3.  But  however  unexpected  may  have  been  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke 
to  his  friends,  or  comparatively  sudden  in  itself,  we  are  assured  he 
died  preparedly . 

For  he  had  not  now,  like  too  many  thoughtless  persons,  reli¬ 
gion  to  seek ,  but  to  enjoy.  Early  in  life  he  was  clearly  and  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  and  thoroughly  and  soundly  converted  to  God;  was 
renewed  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,,  and  enabled,  by  divine 
grace,  to  “love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  mind,  soul,  and 
strength*”  And  retaining  as  he  did  a  sense  of  the  divine  favour, 
through  a  long  life  of  piety  and  usefulness — and  being  graciously 
enlightened,  pardoned,  adopted,  saved,  sanctified,  and  sealed — he 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  his  God,  be  ready  for  the  full  rewards  of 
glory;  and  death  therefore,  when  or  however  coming,  must  be  to 
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him,  immense  and  everlasting  “gain.”  Thus  reconciled  to  God — saved 
by  grace — having  on  44  the  wedding  garment'’  of  holiness — having  his 
loins  girt  about,  and  his  lamp  burning — his  faith  working  by  love — 
and  being  transformed  into  the  Divine  image — not  leaving  his  first 
love — maintaining  spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  life  of  God  in  his 
soul — his  evidence  for  heaven  bright  and  his  prospect  blessed — he 
must  be  not  only  actually ,  but  also  habitually  prepared  for  the  glo¬ 
rious  marriage  of  the  Lamb.  Consequently  he  could  not  either  be 
surprised  by  death,  or  unready  or  even  unwilling  to  meet  it.  Hence, 
in  an  able  sermon  preached  by  him  at  the  last  Liverpool  Conference, 
speaking  of  the  distinction  which  the  old  Puritan  divines  make  be¬ 
tween  faith  of  adhesion  and  the  faith  of  assurance,  he  said,  44  upwards 
of  fifty  years  ago,  when  little  Adam  Clarke  was  in  his  teens  of  years, 
little  Adam  Clarke  received  from  God  the  assurance  of  faith.  Adam 
Clarke  has  kept  the  faith  of  assurance  until  this  day,  and  this  day 
Adam  Clarke  has  the  blessed  faith  of  assurance.”  And  this  faith  of 
assurance,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  inward  and  outward  holi¬ 
ness,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  Christians  to  enjoy,  Adam  Clarke, 
I  may  add,  retained  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Hence  just  before  he 
departed  this  life,  when  exhorted  by  his  friend  to  put  his  trust  in  his 
Saviour,  he  replied,  46  I  have  done  that  already,”  and  he  no  doubt 
still  did  it — did  it  to  the  last.  And  consequently  had,  by  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  true  holiness,  a  44  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light.” 

4.  And  being  thus  prepared — as  might  be  expected,  he  died 
honourably. 

44  He  fell  in  Israel,”  not  out  of  it.  He  did  not  fall  among  the 
ranks  of  God's  and  Israel’s  enemies ;  did  not  fall  with  the  worldly, 
the  wicked,  with  the  careless  and  the  prayerless,  with  the  profane 
and  the  infidel.  He  did  not  fail  in  what,  in  the  cant  of  this  world’s 
canting  silliness,  is  called  44  an  affair  of  honour,”  which  in  the  truth 
of  things,  is  always  a  vile  disgrace .  He  did  not  fall  butchered  in 
the  ensanguined  field  of  slaughter  and  blood,  a  human  butcher. 
Neither  did  he  fall  in  the  area  of  political  strife,  and  contentious  de¬ 
bate  of  party  politics. 

But  he  fell  in  the  blessed  ways  of  the  Lord ,  both  providential  and 
gracious. 

Death  found  him  where  and  what  the  Lord  would  have  him  be; 
found  him  not  in  the  ways  of  sin,  of  Satan,  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
flesh,  but  at  his  post  of  Christian  duty,  and  in  a  proper  Christian 
frame  of  mind;  found  him  in  those  ways  which  by  experience  he  had 
proved  to  be  44  good  and  right  ways,”  and  safe  and  happy  ones; 
ways  of  peaceableness,  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  ways  of  profit¬ 
ableness.  In  a  word,  death  found  him  in  the  profession,  in  the 
experience,  and  in  the  practice  of  piety;  found  him  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God,  and  with  a  bright  and 
blessed  hope  of  heaven. 
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He  fell  in  the  blessed  work  of  the  Lord . 

Not  only  was  he  where  and  what  the  Lord  would  have  him  be,  but 
he  was  diligently  doing  what  the  Lord  would  have  him  do.  Heath 
found  him  “  a  faithful  servant,”  employed  in  the  work  which  his 
great  and  glorious  Master  had  given  him  to  do — the  work  of  the 
holy  ministry,  which  was  his  proper  work — the  work  of  enlightening 
the  world,  of  edifying  the  church,  of  saving  souls  from  death,  and  of 
covering  multitudes  of  sins,  of  plucking  brands  out  of  the  fire,  and 
contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  A  work  this 
arduous ,  it  is  true,  but  highly  honourable !  A  work  to  which  he 
gave  a  single  eye,  a  diligent  hand,  a  clear  head,  a  willing  mind,  a 
pure  heart,  and  a  heavenly  aim.  A  work  to  which  he  was  fully  de¬ 
voted,  and  in  which  he  had  been  long  and  successfully  engaged,  a 
work  in  which  he  was  unwearied,  being  “  steadfast,  unmoveable, 
always  abounding  in  this  work  of  the  Lord.”  And,  in  this  work  of 
the  Lord,  death  found  him  honourably  and  ably  employed;  in  this 
work,  he  was  serving  God  and  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  was  working  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
assisting  others  to  work  out  theirs.  And  never  did  the  individual 
addressing  you  witness  the  Doctor  take  such  a  lively  interest  in  the 
cause  of  God,  as  at  the  last  Conference,  or  remain  so  long  where  it 
was  held,  except  when  being  President  he  was  obliged  to  do  so.  And 
though  he  did  not  die  actually  engaged  in  preaching,  he  did  die  in 
the  act  of  preparing  for  preaching,  and  in  the  immediate  anticipation 
of  it.  He  fell  therefore  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

And,  fifthly,  he  fell  as  happily ,  as  he  did  honourably .  For  he  fell 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  And  with  its  prayers  and  blessings  on 
his  head ,  and  with  its  strong  consolations  in  his  heart.  Nor  were 
these  consolations  either  few  or  small,  but  full  and  overflowing ;  for 
his  peace  flowed  “  as  a  river,  and  his  righteousness,  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea.” 

He  fell,  and  fell  asleep,  in  the  arms  of  Christ,  whom  he  had  be¬ 
lieved,  had  loved,  and  had  served,  and  on  whom  he  now  depended. 
And  these  arms  of  everlasting  love,  tenderness,  and  care,  encircled  his 
favourite  and  faithful  servant,  and  comforted,  protected,  and  sustained 
him ;  giving  him  confidence,  calm  composure,  and  sweet  serenity. 
His  heavenly  Shepherd  was  with  him  when  passing  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  “His  God  sustained  in  his  final 
hour.”  “Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.”  “  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints.”  “Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord, 
for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 
Hence,  as  his  life  had  been  eminently  holy  and  useful,  so  his  death 
was  highly  honoured  and  happy.  For  to  him,  thus  prepared,  thus 
employed,  thus  blessed,  death  could  not  be  the  king  of  terrors,  but 
was  a  sweet  angel  of  a  Father's  love,  sent  to  bear  him  safely  to  his 
arms.  Thus  this  eminent  and  distinguished  servant  of  the  Lord. 
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fell  unexpectedly,  fell  comparatively  suddenly— but  fell  preparedly, 
honourably  and  happily. 

III.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  shew  the  propriety  of  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  this  announcement:  “Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince 
and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?”  Can  ye  be  ignorant  of 
or  unaffected  by  an  event  so  important,  so  solemn  and  impressive  as 
that  which  the  present  occasion  furnishes. 

1.  We  should  give  publicity  to  this  solemn  event,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  honourably  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  church .  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  witness  of  his  worth  is  in  heaven ;  the  record  of  his  labours, 
his  love,  his  sufferings,  his  services,  and  his  success  is  on  high.*  His 
just  estimate  is  written  in  large  and  shining  characters  in  the  tablet 
of  the  skies,  seen  and  read,  not  “of  all  men,”  but  of  all  the  angels  in 
heaven.  There  too  is  his  just  award,  his  immortal  honour,  his  great 
renown,  and  his  immense  recompence,  in  an  eternity  of  joy.  For 
having  the  divine  approbation  while  he  lived,  he  would  receive  the 
divine  plaudit  when  he  died,  “well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;” 
and  he  is  now  therefore  “entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.”  But  his 
record  on  high  with  God,  is  no  reason  against,  but  a  good  one 
for,  its  being  written  below  among  men. — An  earthly  memorial 
or  affectionate  remembrance  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  justly  due  to  him.  His 
merits  claim  it.  A  man  of  his  vast  powers  of  mind,  literary  fame, 
powerful  talents,  disinterested  benevolence,  great  usefulness  and 
moral  worth,  certainly  ought  not  to  sink  into  the  grave  forgotten. — 
A  lasting  remembrance  of  such  departed  excellence  is  justly  due 
to  us .  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a  religious  body,  as  much  as  to  him, 
to  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of  a  man  whom  the  Lord  so  highly 
honoured;  and  a  man,  who  had,  by  his  eminent  parts  and  no  less 
eminent  piety,  so  highly  honoured  us.  And  hence,  whoever  may 
forget  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  lived  and  is  dead,  the  Methodist  Society,  a 
people  whom  he  so  much  served,  and  to  whom  he  was  such  an  honour, 
should  not  forget. — This  is  justly  due  to  the  world;  for  the  purpose 
of  its  information .  The  men  of  this  generation  should  not  only 
know  what  Dr.  Clarke  was;  his  greatness  and  his  goodness,  and  how 
he  attained  them;  but  even  the  generations  to  come,  when  they  shall 
be  instructed,  animated,  and  encouraged  in  the  way  to  heaven  by  his 
incomparable  compositions,  should  be  extensively  informed  that  he 
was  a  man  of  a  powerful  mind,  of  accurate  knowledge,  of  profound 
science,  and  master  of  so  many  languages — but  that  he  who  could 
write  such  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures;  in  a  word,  that 
such  a  constellation  of  eminence  and  excellence,  was  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Minister.  We  owe  it  to  the  world  thus  to  convey  to 
posterity  the  exalted  character,  the  worth,  and  the  usefulness 
of  this  truly  great  man,  and  his  manner  and  his  ministry !  how  he 
rose  to  his  eminent  greatness,  and  how  he  exemplified  his  eminent 

*Job  xvi.  19. 
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goodness.  And  it  is  due  to  the  world  no  less  for  the  purpose  of  its 
admonition .  For  as  while  living,  he  reproved  the  world  for  its  evil 
and  dark  deeds,  so  being  dead,  he  yet  speaks  in  his  works  warn- 
ingiy,  of  its  folly,  its  guilt,  and  its  dreadful  danger;  and  how  it 
may  escape  this  danger :  that  as  his  holy  example  and  preaching 
reproved  the  world  while  he  lived,  so  his  writings  do  now  that  he  is 
dead.  And  this  should  be  known  for  its  imitation :  “be  ye  followers 
of  those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." — This 
is  justly  due  to  religion.  It  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  by 
nature  a  capacious  mind.  It  is  admitted  that  nature  had  done  much 
for  him;  but  it  is  contended  that  grace  had  done  much  more ,  by  giv¬ 
ing  to  nature  a  right  direction,  a  proper  bias,  a  sustaining  power,  an 
impelling  force,  and  a  high  and  heavenly  aim.  A  great  man  he 
probably  would  have  been.  But  he  might  have  been  a  Byron  instead 
of  a  Clarke;  an  apostle  of  infidelity,  instead  of  Christianity;  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  Satan,  instead  of  Christ’s.  A  great  light  he  would  have  been; 
but  he  would  not  have  shone  beneficially  as  the  sun,  nor  with  the 
gentle  sweetness  of  the  stars,  but  with  the  affrighting  glare  of  the 
comet — not  with  the  lovely  light  and  genial  heat  of  the  solar  ray, 
but  with  the  offensive  and  suffocating  smell,  and  destructive  influence 
of  Etna's  hell.  He  would  not  then  have  given,  as  he  now  does 
to  his  country  and  to  his  kind,  fruit  plucked  from  the  tree  of  life, 
but  have  presented  them  with  the  apples  of  Sodom,  beautiful  indeed 
to  the  eye,  but  when  eaten,  prove  dust  and  death.  Hence  by  “  the  grace 
of  God  he  was  what  he  was;"  what  he  was  as  a  saved  sinner — as  an 
eminent  saint — as  an  able  and  useful  minister.  And  by  the  grace  of 
God  he  is  what  he  now  is — a  glorified  spirit  before  the  throne  in  hea¬ 
ven,  shining  forth  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father,  instead  of  being  a 
wandering  star  running  out  into  aphelion  from  the  Sun  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  beyond  the  system  which  he  warms,  illumines,  beautifies,  and 
blesses; — still  receding  further  and  further  from  the  Fountain  of  light, 
life  and  bliss,  into  the  “  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  Religion 
therefore  made  him  what  he  was,  and  claimed  him  for  her  own.  And 
as  the  change  wrought  in  him  exhibits  the  beauty  and  benefit  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  is  one  of  her  signal  triumphs,  it  is  right  that  a  trophy  should 
be  erected  to  her  honour. — A  record  of  departed  excellence  is  there¬ 
fore  what  justice  requires,  in  rendering  to  all  their  due;  is  what  gra¬ 
titude  requires,  for  benefits  conferred;  is  what  utility  requires  in 
serviceableness  to  others  ;  and  is  what  piety  requires  in  exhibiting 
astonishing  displays  of  her  grace.  And  this  is  one  way  in  which 
“the  memory  of  the  just"  is  to  “  be  blessed,"  and  one  way  in  which 
the  saints  are  to  be  “had  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

2.  But  great  publicity  should  be  given  to  this  solemn  event,  that 
it  may  be  justly  lamented.  The  death  of  any  man  how  obscure 
soever  his  station,  is  matter  of  regret  on  the  account  of  the  dead , 
because  of  the  humiliating  state  to  which  it  reduces  him ;  that  of 
deformity,  of  darkness  and  of  dust,  that  of  relationship  and  compa- 
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nionship  of  worms;  teaching  him  to  say  to  “corruption,  Thou  art  my 
father;  and  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.”  (Job 
xvii.  13, 14.)  But  the  death  of  public  men  is  matter  of  greater  regret, 
especially  if  they  have  discharged  their  public  duties  usefully,  because 
of  the  loss  to  the  living .  And  Abner  being  a  public  man,  his  death 
was  deemed  a  public  loss,  and  as  such  was  here  lamented  by  David 
and  the  people  of  Israel.  But  the  death  of  eminently  holy,  talented, 
and  useful  ministers ,  is  matter  of  the  greatest  sorrow ;  because  the 
loss  is  great,  especially,  as  in  the  present  case,  when  their  talents  and 
influence  are  much  needed,  their  usefulness  extensive,  and  their  loss  not 
likely  soon  to  be  repaired. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Clarke  must  certainly  be  a  great  loss  to  his 
family ,  who  are  by  this  afflicting  providence  deprived  of  their  na¬ 
tural  protector  and  excellent  head.  By  which  his  wife  has  “the 
desire  of  her  eyes  taken  away  from  her  at  a  stroke,”  and  his  children 
have  lost  a  prudent  and  pious  father.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Wesleyan  connexion ,  who  are  by  it  deprived  of  one  of  their  ablest  and 
most  influential  ministers;  of  one  who  had  been  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century,  its  powerful  advocate  and  its  brightest  ornament.  The  Doctor’s 
death  is  a  loss  to  the  nation ,  which  is  by  his  departure  deprived  of 
a  sincere  well-wisher,  an  earnest  intercessor,  and  as  a  pious  man,  one 
of  its  conservative  members.  His  death  is  a  loss,  I  may  add,  to  the 
Christian  church  generally ,  which  has,  by  this  mournful  event,  been 
deprived  of  one  of  its  best  friends,  of  one  of  its  ablest  defenders,  of 
one,  who  had  largely  imbibed  its  pure  and  peaceable  spirit,  and  of  one, 
who,  in  his  life  and  conversation,  had  embodied  its  holiness,  its  amia¬ 
bleness,  and  its  heavenliness.  The  death  of  this  extraordinary  and 
intellectual  man  is  a  loss  to  the  republic  of  letters . — And  the  death 
of  Dr.  Clarke  is,  finally,  a  loss  to  the  world  at  large ,  which  has,  by 
this  awful  dispensation  of  Divine  providence,  been  deprived  of  one  of 
its  most  valuable  inhabitants,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  man,  as  a 
minister,  as  a  scholar,  or  as  a  Christian.  The  removal  of  any  good  man 
from  our  world  must  necessarily  be  a  serious  loss  to  it,  whether  the 
world  knows  it  or  not,  because  it  is  a  large  deduction  from  the  amount 
of  its  real  worthy  not  to  say  its  security ;  there  being  a  loss  hereby 
of  the  benefit  of  his  Christian  instruction,  a  loss  of  his  holy  example, 
and  a  loss  of  his  fervent  and  effectual  prayers.  A  loss  this,  which 
must  of  course  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  piety  and  usefulness  of 
the  individual.  If  then  the  best  of  men  are  removed  from  the  world 
by  death :  men  of  the  best  talents,  men  of  the  holiest  lives,  men  of 
the  most  prevalent  prayers,  it  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret.  And  such 
a  man  was  Dr.  Clarke,  and  consequently  a  greater  loss  perhaps  could 
not,  all  things  considered,  have  befallen  the  world,  or  the  church, 
and  especially  the  Wesleyan  connexion,  in  the  death  of  any  other 
individual.  It  is  natural  therefore,  that  a  loss  so  great,  so  extensive, 
and  so  difficult  to  repair,  should  be  very  keenly  felt  and  proportion- 
ably  lamented.  And  this  is  actually  the  case,  for  as  “  devout  men 
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carried  Stephen  to  his  burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him,” 
so  it  is  with  Dr.  Clarke;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who,  have 
sat  with  admiration,  edification,  delight  and  rapture  under  his 
ministry,  weep,  most  of  all  because  they  will  not  see  his  face,  or  hear 
his  voice  any  more;  and,  having  loved  him  living,  sincerely  mourn 
his  death,  and  weeping  join  their  tears  to  mine  and  to  yours;  and 
innocently ,  for  though  we  are  not  permitted  to  murmur ,  we  are  to 
mourn;  though  not  allowed  to  complain ,  we  are  to  sigh ;  and  guilt¬ 
less,  to  let  the  silent  tear  fall,  when  we  reflect  that  a  far  greater  man 
than  Abner  and  one  much  better,  is  “  fallen  in  Israel.” 

3.  The  solemn  event  here  announced  should  be  known,  that  it 
may  be  religiously  improved . 

Assuredly  this  dispensation  of  Divine  providence  has  a  voice  and 
a  meaning,  and  that  voice  should  be  heard  and  that  meaning  under¬ 
stood,  and  both  should  be  practically  regarded  and  improved.  And 
we  may  consider  it  as  a  call  to  humiliation.  Doubtless  we  have  sin¬ 
ned  against  the  Lord  our  God,  not  only  in  the  days  of  our  uncon- 
vertedness ,  but,  I  fear,  since  we  have  known  the  Lord,  by  unfaith¬ 
fulness  to  him,  and  unprofitableness  to  our  fellow-men.  And  it  may 
be  as  a  punishment  of  our  sin,  or  as  a  chastisement  for  our  unfaith¬ 
fulness,  that  God  has  taken  his  favourite  and  gifted  servant  away 
from  us,  earlier  by  some  years,  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done. 
At  all  events,  it  may  be  both  wise  and  safe,  for  us  to  examine  our¬ 
selves,  and  see  if  there  be  any  cause  of  God’s  controversy  with  us. 
To  see  whether  we  have,  as  a  religious  body,  “  left  our  first  love,” 
our  primitive  simplicity,  our  integrity,  or  our  spirituality;  whether 
we  have  lost,  in  any  degree,  the  power  and  purity  of  inward  religion ; 
have  declined  in  the  life  and  energy  and  earnestness  of  true  godliness. 
Let  us  make  diligent  search  into  these  matters.  And  if  we  discover 
evil  within  or  without,  if  we  perceive  that  all  is  not  well,  or  not  so 
well  as  it  was,  let  us  humble  ourselves  before  God,  imploring 
mercy  for  the  past,  and  grace  to  help  in  time  to  come. — This  dispen¬ 
sation  may  be  regarded  as  a  call  to  holy  submission  to  the  high,  and 
in  the  present  case  to  the  awful  will  of  God.  God  has  undoubtedly 
a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own;  when  therefore  he  takes  from 
us  a  dear  member  of  our  family,  or  a  holy  member  or  eminent  minis¬ 
ter  of  his  church,  however  painful  to  our  feelings,  we  are  bound,  on 
Christian  principles  to  submit,  and  to  say,  even  when  he  removes  from 
us  a  Clarke,  u  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.” — In  this  dispensation  we 
have  a  call  to  gratitude  to  God  for  all  his  mercies,  and  especially  for 
spiritual  blessings,  among  the  rest,  for  Christian  teachers;  for  pastors 
after  his  own  heart,  able  to  feed  us  with  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing — such  a  pastor  was  Dr.  Clarke;  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  God  that  he  raised  him  up  for  us,  gave  him  to  us,  and  spared 
him  so  long  among  us. — This  is  a  call  to  diligence  in  our  proper 
work.  We  have  much  to  do  for  the  world  and  the  church,  and  our 
time  is  short  to  do  it  in,  and  we  have  now  one  skilful,  able  and  effici- 
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ent  workman  less.  This  being  the  case,  we  should  stir  ourselves  up 
to  diligence  and  to  duty;  should  “work  today  while  it  is  called 
today,  for  the  night  of  death  cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work.” 
Therefore  “whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest.”  (Ecclesiastes  ix.  10.)  Hence,  we 
should  “  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,”  and 
should  assist  by  every  means  in  our  power  in  that  of  others.  This 
dispensation  may  be  regarded  as  a  call  to  prayer;  that,  as  the  harvest 
is  great,  and  the  labourers  few,  (and  now  one  less)  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  may  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest ;  may  graciously 
raise  up,  call  and  qualify  other  ministers  to  enter  into  the  labours  of 
those  who  are  removed  from  us  by  the  hand  of  death. — That  the 
falling  mantle  of  our  ascending  Elijahs — our  Bensons — and  our 
Clarkes — may  be  caught  by  our  remaining  Elishas :  that  they  may 
go  forth  in  God’s  name  and  strength,  and  smite  the  waters  of  this 
world’s  witchery  and  divide  them. 

Finally,  this  dispensation  may  be  regarded  as  a  call  to  repose  un¬ 
shaken  trust  in  the  divine  Saviour .  For  though  he  works  by  instru¬ 
ments,  he  needs  them  not,  but  can  work  by  whom  he  will  work:  and 
moreover,  he  can  bury  all  his  workmen  and  yet  carry  on  his  work. 
We  ought  therefore  to  commit  the  work,  the  workmen,  and  our  own 
souls,  into  his  blessed  hands,  trusting  in  his  power,  relying  on  his 
promise,  and  resting  in  his  love.  Being  firmly  persuaded  that  though 
the  members  and  the  ministers  of  the  church  die ,  the  Head  of  the 
church  liveth;  “  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  for 
ever.” 

As  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  carried  us  to  this,  perhaps, 
undesirable  length,  it  may  well  suffice  briefly  to  notice  in 

The  improvement 

1.  The  vanity  of  human  life . 

Mutability,  uncertainty,  and  decay,  are  attributes  of  all  earthly 
things ;  attributes  alike  descriptive  of  our  worldly  possessions,  our 
enjoyments,  our  health,  and  the  lives  of  our  nearest  and  dearest 
friends;  all  which  are  held  by  tender  ties  and  uncertain  tenure. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  reference  to  our  dear  domestic  joys. 
So  feeble  is  our  hold  on  these  blessings,  that 

“The  spider’s  most  attenuated  thread. 

Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man’s  tender  tie 

On  earthly  bliss;  it  breaks  at  every  breeze.” — Young . 

Hence  the  Holy  Scripture  beautifully  describes  the  frailty  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  when  it  announces  that,  “All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
goodliness  thereof  as  the  flower  of  the  field:  the  grass  withereth,  the 
flower  fadeth.”  (Isaiah  xl.  6,  7)  “Man  cometh  forth  like  a  flower, 
and  is  cut  down:  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not.” 
(Job  xiv.  2.)  When  it  affirms,  w  behold  thou  hast  made  my  days  as 
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an  hand-breadth,  and  mine  age  is  nothing  before  thee:  verily  every 
man  at  his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity.”  (Psalm  xxxix.  5.) 
The  frailty  and  vanity  of  human  life  is  seen  when  it  asks,  “what  is 
your  life?  It  is  even  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  vanisheth  away.”  (Isaiah  iv.  4.)  The  vanity  of  human  life  is 
seen  in  the  admonition  of  the  apostle,  “brethren,  the  time  is  short: 
it  remaineth  that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had 
none;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not;  and  they  that 
rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  and  they  that  buy,  as  though 
they  possessed  not;  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it: 
for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.”  And  the  vanity  of  the 
world  is  felt  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  in  the  death  of  our  dear 
relative.  Then  we  prove 

“How  vain  are  all  things  here  below. 

How  false  and  yet  how  fair.” 

And  this  should  tend  to  damp  our  earthly  joys,  to  increase  our  gra¬ 
cious  fear,  to  wean  us  from  the  world,  and  to  elevate  our  aim  and 
hearts  to  heaven. 

2.  The  certainty  of  death .  “  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once 

to  die.”  “Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.”  “I  am 
this  day  going  the  way  of  all  flesh.”  Death  is  “the  house  appointed 
for  all  living.”  (Job  xxx.  23.)  The  decree  is  gone  forth,  and  no 
exception  is  made  in  favour  of  either  the  great  or  the  good:  (Eccles. 
x.  2.)  None  for  rank :  “I  have  said,  ye  are  gods;  and  all  of  you 
are  children  of  the  Most  High :  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall 
like  one  of  the  princes.”  (Psalm  lxxxii.  6,  7.)  “They  [the  mighty] 
are  exalted  for  a  little  while,  but  are  gone  and  brought  low;  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  way  as  all  others,  and  cut  off  as  the  tops  of  the 
ears  of  corn.”  (Job  xxiv.  24.)  (Ps.  xlix.  10.)  None  for  riches ;  see 
Psalm  xlix.  6 — 14.  nor  for  moral  qualities:  (Job  ix.  22.)  nor  for 
strength  of  constitution .  “One  dieth  in  his  full  strength,  being 
wholly  at  ease  and  quiet ;  his  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and  his  bones 
are  moistened  with  marrow.  And  another  dieth  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul,  and  never  eateth  with  pleasure.  They  shall  lie  down  alike 
in  the  dust,  and  the  worms  shall  cover  them.”  (Job  xxi.  23 — 26.) 
This  decree  is  therefore  universal  in  its  operation.  So  that  no  rank, 
no  riches,  no  strength  of  constitution,  no  sanctity  of  character,  no 
eminence  of  usefulness,  no  extent  of  knowledge,  no  degree  of  learning, 
no  mightiness  of  mind,  no  beauty,  no  bravery,  no  wit,  no  wisdom, 
are  securities  from  the  grave.  Neither  infancy,  nor  youth,  nor  age, 
nor  talent,  nor  benevolence,  nor  ministerial  efficiency,  nor  excellence, 
can  exempt  from  death.  Great  statesmen,  philosophers,  noblemen, 
kings,  captains,  and  divines,  alike  fall  victims  to  death.  The  person 
who  uttered  these  words,  the  person  of  whom  they  were  uttered,  and 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  applied,  are  dead;  and  the  person  who 
now  speaks  them,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  now  addressed, 
will  soon  die.  Hence 
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“The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e  er  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave.” — Gray. 

3.  If  death  be  so  certain,  we  should  enquire  into  the  necessity 
of  preparation  for  it.  For  plainly  the  Scriptures  affirm,  that 
“without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord;”  (Heb.  xiv.  14.)  that 
“unless  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see”  (that  is  enjoy,)  “the 
kingdom  of  God”  ( i .  e.  heavenly  glory) — that  beyond  death  all  is 
fixedness  and  unchangeableness ;  and  that  heaven  is  a  place  of  perfect 
purity.  It  follows  then,  that  a  man  must  undergo  a  moral  change 
here — must  have  a  preparation  for  death,  or  be  undone  for  ever.  And 
this  preparation  for  death  is  made  to  consist  in  true  repentance ,  sav¬ 
ing  faith ,  and  Christian  or  entire  holiness .  “  Except  ye  repent, 

(saith  the  Scripture,)  ye  shall  perish.”  “He  that  believeth  not,  is 
condemned  already,  and  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  him.”  “  If  ye 
live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die ;”  consequently  you  must  be  holy  or 
you  can  never  enter  heaven.  Oh,  man !  speedily  reform,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  thy  conduct,  renounce  thy  sins,  forsake  thy  follies, 
pray  to  God  for  pardon  of  thy  transgressions,  and  for  the  salvation 
of  thy  soul:  nor  rest  until  thou  hast  an  interest  in  Christ,  until  thy 
soul  is  sanctified  and  saved.  For  this,  wrestle  and  pray,  and  inces¬ 
santly  strive.  Be  in  earnest .  For  though  today  be  your  living 
day,  tomorrow  may  be  your  dying  day.  “Behold,  now  is  the  accept¬ 
ed  time,  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.”  As  you  would  wish 
to  be  happy  at  death,  and  everlastingly  happy  after  death ;  as  the 
salvation  of  your  soul  is  every  things  secure  it ,  lay  hold  of  it — now 
embrace  the  offered  mercy.  To  live  and  to  die  is  all  we  have  to  do. 
Live  well ,  and  thou  shalt  die  well ;  and  so  dying,  live  for  ever. 


Believing  that  a  short  account  of  the  Doctor’s  life  and  death ,  will,  although 
novelty  may  have  now  almost  lost  its  charm,  be  deemed  interesting  and  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  following  particulars  gathered  partly  from 
public  sources  of  information,  is  submitted  to  their  candid  attention;  hoping 
that  the  Lord  will  make  it  a  blessing  to  them. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  born  at  Magherafelt,  in  Ireland,  about  thirty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  city  of  Londonderry.  But  his  parents  were  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  his  father  being  an  Englishman,  and  his  mother  a  Scotch  woman,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Maclean.  His  father  was  by  profession  a  school  master,  and 
was  a  man  of  good  sense,  of  respectable  family,  and  of  some  considerable  attain¬ 
ments  in  learning.  From  his  father,  it  seems,  Adam  Clarke  received  the 
rudiments  of  a  classical  education,  and  at  the  same  time  assisted  his  father  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  small  farm  that  he  now  occupied,  in  connexion  with  his 
school.  About  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  put  to  a  respectable  tradesman  to 
learn  the  linen  business.  A  circumstance  soon  occurred  which  proved  his  inap¬ 
titude  for  business.  A  piece  of  cloth  being,  upon  examination,  found  short  of 
measure  by  a  yard,  his  business-like  master  discovered  an  easy  way  to  lengthen 
it  to  its  required  quantity  of  yards,  by  stretching  it,  and  requested  the  help  of 
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Adam  Clarke  to  do  it.  But  Adam  Clarke’s  fingers  and  conscience  were  too 
stiff  to  render  assistance,  the  master  was  obliged  therefore  to  call  another  more 
supple  man  to  his  aid.  To  account  for  this  stiffness  of  the  joints,  I  must  in¬ 
form  the  reader,  that,  partly  by  the  example  of  his  parents,  and  especially  by 
the  instruction  of  his  pious  mother,  Adam  Clarke  at  an  early  period,  had  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  religion;  an  influence  which,  by  means  of  the 
Wesleyan  preachers,  who  visited  that  part  of  Ireland,  had  ended  in  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  God,  and  his  obtaining  a  sense  of  the  divine  favour.  The  command  of 
his  master  being  sinful,  his  refusal  was  right,  and  arose  from  religious  principle. 
After  this,  as  was  very  natural,  his  master  very  kindly  and  politely  indeed,  inti¬ 
mated  to  him  that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  business,  and  he  returned  home. 
Having  now  begun  to  preach,  and  being. a  young  person  of  great  piety  and  pro¬ 
mise,  he  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  by  him  received  into  his 
seminary  of  learning,  called  Kingswood  school ;  where,  however,  he  did  not 
remain  long,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the  preceding  sermon.  Mr.  Wesley 
coming  shortly  afterwards  to  Kingswood,  he  was  examined  by  him  as  to  his 
views  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  his  religious  experience,  his  method  of  preachings 
and  various  other  points;  on  all  which  Mr.  Wesley  being  satisfied,  asked  him  if 
he  was  willing  to  become  an  itinerant  preacher?  he  very  properly  replied  that  he 
was  willing,  if  Mr.  Wesley  thought  him  worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  one. 
What  followed  is  so  tender  and  touching  that  I  shall  give  it  in  nearly  the 
Doctor’s  own  words:  “We  all  sat  in  profound  silence;  but  my  eye  was  fixed 
on  Mr.  Wesley,  who  appeared  motionless  with  his  eyes  closed,  but  a  heavenly 
smile  played  on  his  countenance,  which  seemed  to  furnish  indications  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  human.  At  length  awakening  from  his  enraptured  medita¬ 
tion,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  came  to  the  place  where  I  was  sitting.  Then, 
with  a  solemnity  which  I  shall  never  forget,  he  laid  his  hands  upon  my  head, 
while  he  uttered  these  memorable  words,  ‘May  God  Almighty  out  of  heaven, 
bless  thee,  my  dear  lad,  and  make  thee  useful  in  thy  day  and  generation !  Hold 
thyself  in  readiness,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  hope  to  appoint  thee  to  a  circuit/ 
He  did  accordingly  soon  appoint  him  to  a  circuit.  (Bradford,  Wilts.)  And 
since  then  he  has  been  appointed  to  many  other  circuits,  too  many  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  mentioned;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  all  of  them  he  was  owned  of  God, 
and  beloved  of  men.  And  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  his  faithful  servant  con¬ 
tinued  to  labour,  until  his  great  Master  honourably  dismissed  him  by  death, 
and  called  him  to  his  high  and  heavenly  reward,  after  half  a  century’s  successful 
exertions  in  his  service,  and  to  his  glory. 

As  the  circumstances  of  the  Doctor’s  death  are  largely  detailed  in  the  body  of 
the  sermon,  I  shall  pass  to  a  brief  notice  of  his  burial .  The  funeral  of  Dr. 
Clarke  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  29th  of  August.  The  hearse,  containing 
the  body,  followed  by  three  mourning  coaches,  arrived  at  City  Road  Chapel  at 
one  o’clock.  Although  the  day  was  exceedingly  wet,  and  one  disappointment  had 
been  already  experienced,  from  an  expectation  that  the  funeral  would  have  been 
one  day  earlier;  great  numbers  of  persons  had  assembled,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  mournful  procession,  notwithstanding  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
render  the  funeral  strictly  private.  The  body,  which  was  in  a  lead  coffin,  was 
carried  into  the  chapel,  and  rested  near  the  door,  on  supporters  placed  there  to 
receive  it.  Accompanied  by  all  the  Preachers  present,  the  corpse  was  met  by 
The  Rev.  J.  Entwisle,  who  began  the  solemn  service,  with  “  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord;”  and  read  impressively  that  part  of  the  awful  form 
appointed  for  the  occasion.  The  friends  and  Preachers  afterwards  accompanied 
the  body  to  the  grave,  where  the  service  was  resumed  by  The  Rev.  G.  Marsden, 
amidst  the  sighs  and  tears  of  nearly  all  present.  The  grave  in  which  the 
remains  of  Dr.  Clarke  are  interred,  at  his  own  desire,  is  next  to  the  vault 
in  which  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Wesley  moulder  in  repose.  Thus  sunk  into  the  silent 
grave  the  mortal  remains  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  present  or  any  age.— 
The  person  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  tall,  athletic,  and  erect,  and  his  countenance  fair 
and  rubicund,  his  eyes  were  gray,  but  small,  and  exceedingly  brilliant  and 
piercing.  _  _  • 
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